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FUNERAL  OF  THE  REV.  DAVID 
THOMPSON,  D.D. 

From  The  “Japan  Gazette.” 

The  funeral  of  the  Rev.  David  Thompson,  the 
oldest  Presbyterian  missionary  in  Japan,  took  place 
yesterday  afternoon  at  Somei  Cemetery,  a  north¬ 
western  suburb  of  Tokyo,  where  a  daughter  of  the 
deceased  was  buried  some  years  ago. 

The  funeral  service  was  held  at  the  Shin  Sakae 
Church,  in  Tsukiji,  which  Dr.  Thompson  founded. 
There  was  a  large  gathering,  including  many  Japan¬ 
ese  pastors,  evangelists,  and  elderly  Christians  of 
both  sexes ;  also  a  number  of  missionaries,  repre¬ 
sentative  of  nearly  all  the  Evangelical  Missions  in 
Tokyo  and  Yokohama.  A  few  were  also  present 
from  such  distant  places  as  the  Hokkaido  and  from 
Nagoya. 

The  service,  conducted  in  both  the  Japanese  and 
English  languages,  was  a  most  impressive  one.  On 
the  coftin  were  several  beautiful  wreaths,  one  being 
from  the  American  Bible  Society’s  Agency  in  Yoko¬ 
hama,  as  a  tribute  to  Dr.  Thompson’s  early  labours 
in  translating  portions  of  the  Scriptures,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  early  translators — Hepburn,  Brown, 


Greene  and  Verbeck.  The  hymns  sung  were 
“  Jerusalem  the  Golden  ”  (in  Japanese),  “  How  firm  a 
foundation, ”  and  “For  all  the  Saints  who  from  their 
labours  rest.”  A  quartette,  comprising  Mr.  J.  An¬ 
drews,  Rev.  A.  Ankenny,  Rev.  J.  C.  Davison  and  Mr. 
J.  M.  Davis,  sang  an  appropriate  selection,  Miss 
Osgood,  of  the  Y.W.C.A.,  presiding  at  the  organ. 
The  same  quartette  sang  at  the  graveside, 
“  The  sands  of  time  are  sinking.”  The  Rev.  Jas.  H. 
Ballagh,  D.D.  an  old  friend  of  the  deceased,  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Yoshioka  led  in  prayer,  and  addresses  were 
delivered  by  the  Rev.  T.  Ishiwara,  an  early  Tokyo 
pastor,  and  the  Rev.  Wm.  Imbrie,  D.D.  of  the  Meiji 
Gakuin. 

The  pall-bearers  were  Mr.  J.  C.  Ballagh,  Rev. 
E.R.S.  Booth,  Rev.  H.  M.  Landis,  Rev.  G.  P.  Pierson, 
Revs.  Chiya,  Fukuda,  Tajima,  and  Mr.  Fujiwara. 


FUNERAL  ADDRESS 

BY 

THE  REV.  WILLIAM  IMBRIE,  D.D. 

One  of  the  sweetest,  dearest,  deepest  words  in 
all  the  English  language,  is  the  word  friend ;  and 
to-day  we  have  come  together  to  pay  a  tribute  of 
affection  and  respect  to  the]  memory  of  a  friend.  But 
not  only  was  our  friend  a  friend.  Some  among  us 
have  lived  in  fellowship  with  him  for  more  than  forty 
years  ;  and  one  for  more  than  fifty  years.  So  our 
memory  of  him  is  the  memory  of  an  old  friend,  with 
all'the  tender  associations  that  belong  to  that  name. 


I  shall  not  now  attempt  any  full  delineation  of 
his  character  ;  I  will  only  recount  a  few  of  the  many 
things  which  we  all  hold  in  our  minds  and  in  our 
hearts. 

When  our  friend  came  to  Japan  the  language 
was  a  strange  tongue,  and  he  was  one  of  the  very 
first  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  it.  Like  many  men  of  a 
scholarly  mind,  he  had  his  favorite  study ;  and  for 
him  that  study  was  the  study  of  Hebrew.  It  was 
his  life  long  pleasure  to  read  the  ancient  Scriptures  in 
the  words  in  which  they  were  written.  But  he  was 
not  a  man  of  one  book,  even  though  that  book  is  the 
Book  of  books.  He  was  a  constant  reader,  with  a 
peculiar  fondness  for  the  writings  of  the  old  Greek 
and  Latin  fathers.  Once  when  he  came  to  the  library 
of  Meiji  Gakuin  to  get  a  volume  of  them  there  came 
to  my  mind  the  remembrance  of  my  own  father  in 
his  study  reading  his  Turretin  in  Latin. 

In  his  theology  our  friend  was  conservative,  as 
we  say  ;  but  his  conservatism  was  a  conservatism 
that  was  crowned  with  charity  ;  and  those  who  knew 
him  best  knew  that  his  meat  and  his  drink  were  the 
deepest  truths  of  the  Christian  revelation.  Did  none 
of  you  ever  notice,  when  he  was  called  upon  to  lead 
the  devotions  of  a  company  met  for  prayer,  that  the 
passage  he  selected  for  reading  was  almost  always 
one  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  ? 

In  his  prayers  the  underlying  thought  was  ever, 
The  Lord  God  omnipotent  reigneth  ;  but  the  God  to 
whom  he  prayed  was  the  God  and  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  he  looked  up  and  said,  Abba, 
Father.  No  one  I  think  could  often  hear  him  pray, 
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without  feeling  that  our  friend  was  a  friend  of  God. 
To  say  nothing  more  of  his  Christian  character,  to 
him  was  given  the  shining  grace  of  modesty. 

It  was  the  high  honor  of  our  friend  that  he  was 
called  to  be  one  of  the  first  founders  of  the  Church  of 
of  Christ  in  Japan.  That  Church,  in  its  various 
branches,  has  already  established  itself  in  the  nation ; 
and  the  day  is  coming  when  this  capital  of  Japan 
shall  be  adorned  with  the  lofty  spires  pointing 
heavenward  of  churches  where  great  congregations 
shall  assemble  for  prayer  and  praise,  and  where 
Christian  pastors  shall  proclaim  the  unsearchable 
riches  of  Christ.  And  when  that  day  long  looked  for 
shall  come  and  the  wondrous  history  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  in  Japan  shall  be  written,  in  that  history  it 
will  be  written  that  the  first  Protestant  pastor  in 
this  great  city  was  our  friend. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  tell  the  story  of  the  first 
founding  of  the  Church  in  Japan  in  which  he  had  an 
honorable  part  ;  nor  can  I  now  speak  of  all  his 
various  labors  of  love  in  its  behalf ;  but  I  can  not 
refrain  from  saying  one  thing  that  some  may  not 
fully  know.  There  have  been  few  among  the 
missionaries  to  whom  so  many  of  the  poor  and 
distressed  and  disconsolate  and  little  known  have 
gone  for  strength  and  comfort.  And  when  the  Son 
of  Man  shall  come  in  his  glory,  this  shall  be  said  to 
him  ;  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the 
least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me. 
He  has  been  laying  up  for  himself  treasures  in 
heaven. 

When  Dr.  Hodge  of  Princeton,  who  also  had 
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passed  the  eightieth  milestone  on  his  pilgrimage  to 
the  Celestial  City,  lay  dying,  he  said  to  his  daughter 
who  stood  weeping  beside  him,  “  Do  not  cry.  To  be 
absent  from  the  body  is  to  be  present  with  the  Lord  ; 
to  be  present  with  the  Lord  is  to  see  the  Lord ;  to 
see  the  Lord  is  to  be  made  like  him.”  May  this 
thought  ever  remain  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  best 
knew  and  loved  our  friend,  an  anchor  of  the  soul 
sure  and  steadfast ;  a  hope  entering  into  that  within 
the  veil.  For  I  am  persuaded  that  neither  death  nor 
life,  nor  things  present  nor  things  to  come,  shall  be 
able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.  Nay,  in  all  these  things  we 
are  more  than  conquerors,  through  him  that  loved  us. 
Through  him  that  loved  us,  more  than  conquerors. 
Wherefore  comfort  ye  one  another  with  these  words. 


DAVID  THOMPSON,  MISSIONARY 

Rev.  G.  P.  Pierson,  D.D. 

“  I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my 
course,  I  have  kept  the  faith.”  This  is  a  cry  of 
triumph  and  a  sigh  of  relief.  All  the  burdens  are 
dropped,  all  the  “  questions  ”  and  decisions  left 
behind,  and  fifty-two  years  of  well  done,  good,  and 
faithful  special  service  for  the  present  ended.  Dr 
Thompson  worked  up  to  and  beyond  the  last  degree 
of  strength.  His  Lord  found  him  ready  when  on  the 
29th  of  October  He  called  him  hence.  That  was  all. 
It  did  not  seem  like  death  ;  it  was  not  death.  It  was 
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a  quiet,  confident  passing  over  and  beyond.  We 
whom  he  has  left  behind  have  the  same  quiet  con¬ 
fidence  in  his  now  radiant  life. 

The  modest  record  from  his  own  pen,  of  the 
honored  share  given  him  in  founding  the  Christian 
Church  in  modern  Japan,  has  already  found  place  in 
The  Evangelist.  While  yet  in  America,  his  physical, 
mental  and  spiritual  heritage  had  fitted  him  for  the 
half  century  of  work  awaiting  him  in  the  regions 
beyond  the  sea — of  so  vigorous  a  constitution  that  he 
could  contemplate  a  trans-Siberian  trip  before  the 
great  railway  existed  ;  of  such  mentality  that  he 
could  grasp  (the  complex  thought  of  the  East,  in  a 
day  when  that  thought  was  to  the  West  unique  and 
unexplored  ;  of  the  Scotch-Irish  stock  we  count 
mighty  to  the  assimilation  of  the  strong  meat  of  the 
Word  and  powerful  to  the  pulling  down  of  the 
strongholds  of  materialistic  crudity,  or  pantheistic 
error;  moreover  of  that  gentleness  of  spirit  and  genero¬ 
sity  of  judgment  that  made  him  “  to  the  young  men 
who  knew  him  in  his  pioneer  days  a  model  kunshi  ,” 
(gentleman)  and  a  winsome  ambassador  of  his  Lord. 

Both  his  grandfathers  were  from  the  North  of 
Ireland  and  Presbyterian.  His  mother’s  father  was 
a  pioneer  minister,  and  an  earnest  pleader  for  foreign 
missions  in  the  whole  region  about  Cadiz,  Ohio, 
where  on  September  21st,  1835,  David  Thompson 
was  born.  His  college  was  Franklin,  his  seminary 
was  Allegheny,  he  received  his  Doctor’s  degree  from 
Wooster  University.  Of  home  pastorates  he  had 
none.  He  gave  himself  to  the  new  field  in  the  East 
only  recently  opened  to  foreign  access. 
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At  the  end  of  his  live  months’  voyage  around  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Shanghai  and  thence  to  Yoko¬ 
hama,  he  found  himself  one  of  a  little  group  of 
missionaries  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Reformed 
Churches.  Their  names  will  abide  with  his  own. 
Hepburn,  Brown,  Ballagh,  Simmons.  With  them  he 
faced  the  task  of  getting  the  Gospel  to  an  Empire 
suspicious  and  hostile.  Centuries  of  religions  based 
on  anti-Christian  conceptions  formed  the  inner  wall  ; 
centuries  of  Chinese  ideographs  formed  the  middle 
wall ;  and  centuries  of  inverted  thinking  and  ex¬ 
pression  formed  the  outside  wall. 

The  outmost  wall  was  first  assailed.  Language 
study  had  to  be  inductive.  The  notebook  was 
grammar  and  dictionary.  Great  excitement  one  day 
prevailed  over  the  supposed  discovery  of  the  “  future 
tense.”  Dr.  Thompson  never  graduated  from  langu¬ 
age  study  ;  it  was  a  life-long  pursuit.  One  recalls 
him,  lens  in  hand,  tracing  his  sure  way  through  the 
varied  kana  of  Hakkenden.  But  the  second  wall,  on 
the  nether  side  of  which  so  many  rest  content  or 
discouraged  or  baffled,  was  taken  in  due  time.  His 
study  was  constant ;  one  recalls  the  sheaf  of  difficult 
ideographs  adorning  the  Doctor’s  bathingroom,  that 
some  might  be  rubbed  in,  as  it  were,  in  the  general 
process  of  attrition.  His  work  was  thorough  going  ; 
it  resulted  in  an  early  and  intelligent  intercourse  with 
the  people  in  their  literature  as  'well  as  in  daily 
converse.  All  this  stood  him  in  good  stead  too, 
when  for  seven  years,  in  addition  to  his  Mission 
work,  he  served  as  interpreter  to  the  U.  S. 
Legation. 
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But  he  was  content  with  nothing  short  of 
the  citadel.  He  was  a  missionary  who  penetrated  to 
the  people.  He  worked  from  the  inside.  He  showed 
himself  friendly  and  won  confidence.  He  was  pastor 
to  people  and  then  pastor  to  pastors.  His  was  the 
joy  of  the  husbandman  and  the  reward  of  the 
shepherd.  The  early  believers  came  to  him  with 
their  questions.  Doctrine,  practice,  polity  were  all 
new  to  the  first  group  of  believers  gathered  in  Tokyo. 
Three  hundred  years  of  suppression  had  well  nigh 
blotted  out  the  memory  even  of  tne  invincible 
Christianity  of  Iyeyasu’s  time.  Dr.  Thompson’s 
teaching,  based  on  strong  conviction,  insured  in  the 
early  church  a  character-building  creed.  It  was  a 
testing  time  for  believers  ;  none  but  silver  and  gold 
could  pass  through  the  fires.  In  the  matter  of 
practice,  family  life,  personal  habits,  relation  to  the 
State,  Sabbath  observance,  were  some  of  the  things 
calling  for  instruction  and  discipline.  There  was 
only  one  polity  at  first ;  questions  of  ritual  and 
government  had  hardly  emerged.  There  were  the 
creeds  and  canons  of  the  West  to  offer  as  standards. 
In  these  questions  involving  principles  and  detail  in 
application  Dr.  Thompson  was  a  faithful  and  un¬ 
wearied  counsellor.  A  man  who  will  thus  devote 
himself  to  the  work  of  pastor  and  counsellor  will 
have  little  opportunity  to  write.  His  pen  however 
was  not  idle,  He  translated  the  original  Japanese 
Penal  Code  and  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure.  Also 
he  prepared  a  Catechism  and  tracts  besides  numerous 
translations  and  articles.  Before  the  restrictions  of 
age  were  laid  upon  him  he  had  begun  a  commentary 
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on  the  Pentateuch.  He  issued  two  preliminary 
studies  thereon  in  pamphlet  form. 

For  ten  years  after  reaching  Japan  Dr.  Thompson 
lived  a  bachelor  life.  In  1874  he  was  married 
to  Miss  Mary  Parke,  who  had  come  to  Japan  in  1873 
and  who,  with  Miss  Kate  Youngman,  founded  the 
girls’  school  at  No.  6,  Tsukiji,  w^hich  became,  later, 
part  of  the  Joshi  Gakuin.  Four  years  prior  to  his 
marriage  Dr.  Thompson  had  moved  to  Tokyo,  where 
he  became  the  ‘founder  of  the  Protestant  church  in 
the  Capital.  For  seven  years  he  served  the  Shinsakae 
Church,  the  first  body  organized  in  that  city  in  close 
organic  connection  with  the  parent  church  in  Yoko¬ 
hama.  When  he  took  his  first  survey  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  Japan,  Dr.  Thompson  said  to  himself,  “  I 
wonder  whether  within  my  lifetime  I  shall  see  in 
Japan  a  church  of  a  hundred  members.”  But  within 
a  short  term  of  years  he  himself  had  baptized  261 
converts  and  he  lived  to  see  his  own  denomination 
grow  from  small  beginnings  to  a  membership  of 
10,000.  “  Dr.  Thompson  is  ever  to  be  remembered 

as  Tokyo’s  first  Protestant  missionary.”  In  the  early 
church  there  were  “  burning  questions,  trials, 
vicissitudes,  back-slidings  and  falls.”  “  The  fire 
burned  but  the  bush  was  not  consumed.”  It  was 
the  period  when  persecutions  disciplined  faith  and 
Christians  with  a  great  price  obtained  this  free¬ 
dom. 

For  this  church  Dr.  Thompson  wrought  in  three 
ways : — (a)  Although  not  chief  among  the  three 
mighty  men  in  the  enterprise — he  himself  gave  first 
honor  to  Dr.  Brown  and  second  honor  to  Dr.  Verbeck 
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— yet  he  eagerly  bore  a  petition,  framed  by  these 
men,  to  Europe  and  the  United  States  for  an  appeal 
to  Japan  that  the  edict  against  Christianity  might  be 
removed.  Prayer  was  made  to  this  end.  Ito  told 
Iwakura — both  then  on  the  famous  Embassy  in 
Europe — that  the  Edict  boards  must  come  down  and 
wrote  home  to  that  effect ;  and  in  1873  the  obnoxious 
boards  were  banished  to  the  realm  of  historical 
curios,  (b)  He  was  pioneer  pastor  and  counsellor  of 
the  Tokyo  church  and  the  churches  in  the  adjacent 
provinces,  (c)  He  defended  the  autonomy  of  the 
newly  organized  churches.  The  story  is  not  new  but 
it  cannot  be  too  frequently  recorded  that  Dr. 
Thompson  and  Dr.  Ballagh,  the  two  men  chiefly  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  beginning  of  the  since  independent 
national  church,  the  Nihon  Kirisuto  Kyokwai,  stood 
firm  for  its  unity,  independence  and  autonomy.  The 
Board  at  home  and  the  Mission  on  the  field  favored 
organically  connecting  the  new  churches  with 
presbyteries  in  the  United  States.  It  is  interesting  in 
the  light  of  subsequent  history  to  recall  Dr. 
Thompson’s  zeal  for  the  independency  of  the  native 
church.  He  recently  wrote,  “  We  thought  we  would 
be  sustained  by  reason  and  the  Scriptures,  working 
without  the  territorial  bounds  of  the  bodies  that  had 
ordained  us,  to  go  on  and  organize  a  Union  Church 
of  Christ  in  Japan.”  His  zeal  and  conviction  in  the 
matter  led  him  at  financial  sacrifice  to  separate  him¬ 
self  for  a  while  from  Mission  connection. 

Dr.  Thompson  was  a  man  of  faith,  simple, 
strong,  wide  and  deep,  His  faith  could  look  beyond 
phenomena  and  believe  that  the  retrogression  of  the 
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planet  was  only  apparent,  and  that  the  plan  of  God 
was  being  inevitably  worked  out.  In  the  latest  days 
of  his  last  illness,  apart  from  the  Bible,  he  wanted  to 
hear  one  thing — how  the  war  developed,  to  see  what 
in  the  Divine  economy  the  meaning  of  it  all  was  to 
be  for  the  race.  “  The  Lord  reigneth  ”  was  his  oft 
expressed  comment  on  history. — He  was  a  man  of 
the  spirit  of  the  Prophets.  He  read  them  much  and 
the  Church  fathers  ;  unconscious  affinity  perhaps,  for 
he  too  was  of  their  kind.  He  lived  with  God  and 
in  the  atmosphere  of  His  Word.  Thus  it  was  that 
despite  an  environment  of  innuendo,  second-reasons 
and  compromise,  he  was  direct,  honest,  firm.  His 
notable  patience  too,  was  thus  sustained,  his 
simplicity  preserved,  and  his  conscientious  devotion 
to  duty  maintained.  With  Eternity  close  at  hand  he 
could  affirm  that  neither  before  God  nor  before  man 
was  he  conscious  of  fear.  One  recalls  him  as  the 
honored  head  of  an  ideal  home,  a  home  that  fairly 
radiated  sympathy  and  hospitality  and  preached  its 
silent  sermon ;  or  in  his  study  plowing  a  steady 
furrow  through  a  Hebrew  Psalm  or  the  editorial  of  a 
Japanese  Church  paper  ;  or  perchance  listening  in  sym¬ 
pathy  to  the  woes  or  joys  of  an  evangelist  from  the 
country  or  to  the  detailed  recital  of  some  domestic  grief 
of  a  member  of  one  of  his  churches;  or  it  may  be  at  the 
faithfully  attended  Presbytery  or  Mission  meeting, 
tracing  out  the  sinuousities  of  some  debate.  Another 
scene  : — now  above  three  score  years  and  ten,  open 
Bible  in  hand,  standing  on  a  low  bench  under  the  big 
trees  in  Uyeno  Park,  calling  to  repentance  the  crowd 
of  students,  soldiers,  officials,  men  of  all  classes,  often 
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from  300  to  500  in  number,  who  pause  in  a  living 
crescent  before  him  to  hear  the  voice  of  a  prophet. 
One  will  not  forget  the  life  impression — the  im¬ 
pression  of  a  man  willing  to  do  himself  all  he 
expected  his  evangelists  to  do,  the  lowly  and  little 
things,  distributing  tracts  on  river-boats,  talking  to 
individuals  by  the  way,  preaching  to  little  groups  in 
chapels  in  remote  places.  He  grew  up  with  his 
people ;  he  could  write  their  biographies.  He  paid 
the  price  and  he  had  his  reward. 

We  are  in  fields  the  bars  of  which  he  and  his 
contemporaries  let  down.  We  are  doing  the  plowing 
and  reaping  because  they  did  the  felling  and  clearing. 
We  shall  not  fail  to  give  honor  to  whom  honor  is  due. 

Some  fundamental  questions,  said  he,  are  await¬ 
ing  radical  solution  in  the  near  future : — a  still  wider 
and  closer  church  union,  ippu  ippu ,  human  equality, 
race  animosity,  labor  and  capital.  The  church  and 
the  ministry  will  naturally  take  part  in  the  solution. 
Thank  God  there  is  a  church  to  do  it,  thank  God  for 
him  who  had  so  large  a  part  in  its  founding,  and 
thank  God  for  the  fellowship  we  were  permitted  to 
have  with  him. 


FIFTY-THREE  YEARS  OF  MISSION  WORK 

Translated  from  the  Fukuin  Shimpo. 

Dr.  David  Thompson,  with  the  exception  of  Dr. 
Ballagh  in  Yokohama  the  first  comer  of  all  the 
missionaries  now  present  in  Japan,  died  peacefully  in 
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the  evening  of  October  29th,  after  a  long  illness,  the 
result  of  advanced  age. 

Dr.  Thompson  was  born  in  Ohio,  U.S.A.,  1835. 
When  very  young  he  went  into  Mission  work,  and 
after  serving  the  cause  for  a  short  time,  was  sent  to 
Japan  as  a  missionary  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions.  In  November  of  the  year  1862, 
he  left  the  homeland,  and  arrived  in  Yokohama 
on  the  17th  of  May,  1863.  For  fifty-two  years  and 
five  months  from  that  time,  his  life  was  marked  by 
energetic,  constant  and  regular  labor  for  the  carrying 
out  of  his  cherished  intent  of  evangelization.  This 
long  term  of  service  was  broken  by  only  four  visits 
back  to  the  United  States. 

At  the  outset  he  lived  at  49,  Bluff,  Yokohama. 
During  his  residence  there,  he  was  partly  engaged  in 
education,  although  most  of  his  time  was  devoted  to 
evangelistic  work.  He  moved  to  Tokyo  46  years 
ago,  and  his  work  there  brought  about  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  church, — the  present  Shinsakae  Church.  In 
succession  after  this,  Asakusa,  Ushigome,  Kongo, 
Nihonbashi,  and  Meisei  Churches  were  started.  The 
initiative  in  each  case  was  owing  very  largely  to  Dr. 
Thompson’s  work.  What  those  well  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan  admired 
in  him  was  his  never-failing  faithfulness  to  the 
purpose  of  the  established  church,  for  which  he  made 
not  a  little  self-sacrifice.  Inasmuch  as  he  did  not 
wish  to  have  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan  belong  to 
any  one  denomination  in  foreign  countries  and  as  he 
stood  as  a  powerful  advocate  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  in  her  movement  for  independence,  he  came 
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sometimes  into  disagreement  with  his  Board 
of  Missions  and  was  compelled  to  work  as  a 
volunteer  missionary,  supporting  himself  by  serving 
at  the  American  Legation.  Even  then  he  never  gave 
up  assisting  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan. 

To  Dr.  Thompson,  the  outlook  of  evangelization 
in  Japan  was  ever  hopeful.  Several  days  before  his 
death,  he  is  said  to  have  told  his  family  that  there 
never  had  been  such  a  good  prospect  of  Japan’s 
evangelization  as  the  present.  Thus  went  the  brave 
veteran  of  Missions  forth  to  his  Home  in  undimmed 
hope. 


WORDS  SPOKEN  AFTER  THE  SERVICE 

BY 

DR.  BENJAMIN  CHAPPELL  PASTOR  OP  THE 
UNION  CHURCH. 

“  Friend  after  friend  departs.”  Of  one  other  of 
our  members  may  the  solemn  words  now  be  used, 
“  The  place  which  once  knew  him  shall  know  him  no 
more  forever.” 

“  Thou  com’st  not  from  the  hush  and  shadow 

To  meet  us,  but  to  thee  we  come.” 

We  are  called  to  mourn  the  loss  of  one,  the  years 
of  whose  pilgrimage  extended  over  more  than  four 
score  years  ;  who  was  an  ambassador  from  the  court 
of  Heaven  to  Japan  for  more  than  fifty  years ;  and 
was  a  member-of  this  Union  Church  for  more  than 
forty  years — the  last  of  those  resident  in  Japan  who 
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were  present  at  its  organization  in  1872, — the  third 
Protestant  Church  in  the  Empire. 

In  his  long,  faithful  and  beautiful  life  the  words 
of  Scripture  have  been  fulfilled  :  “  Thou  shalt  come 

to  thy  grave  in  a  full  age,  like  as  a  shock  of  corn 
cometh  in  its  season.” 

Being  such  an  one  as  Paul  the  aged  or  John  of 
Ephesus,  it  was  our  custom  to  have  him  conduct 
the  communion  service  on  the  first  Sunday  of 
the  year,  and  some  present  will  still  remember  what 
a  precious  season  the  last  sacramental  service  was. 

With  some,  even  among  those  who  have  borne  the 
Christian  name,  when  called  away,  we  could  not  be 
sure  where  their  affinities  would  draw  them,  so 
divided  did  their  lives  seem  to  be  between  Christ  and 
the  world,  but  in  the  case  of  him  whose  loss  we 
mourn,  the  words  of  our  Lord  seem  so  perfectly 
natural :  “  Where  I  am,  there  also  shall  my 

servant  be.”  “  That  all  is  well  with  thee  forever,  I 
trust  the  instincts  of  my  heart.” 

The  congregation  then  joined  in  singing  hymn 
784: 

“  Forever  with  the  Lord.” 


REV.  DAVID  THOMPSON,  D.D. 

By  E.  P.  Milliken  for  the  Christian  Movement. 

Rev.  David  Thompson,  D.D.  was  bom  in  1835  at 
Cadiz,  Ohio,  and  grew  up  in  the  wealthy  surroundings 
created  by  the  sober-minded,  vigorous  pioneers  of  the 
preceding  generation.  He  spent  the  summer  after 
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graduation  from  Franklin  College  in  teaching  in  the 
South.  The  evils  of  slavery  impressed  him  as  nothing 
had  ever  done  before.  When  he  entered  the  Western 
Theological  Seminary,  at  Pittsbtirgli,  his  decision  to 
give  his  life  to  the  work  of  foreign  missions  had 
already  been  taken,  and  he  early  developed  the  joy  in 
personal  evangelistic  work  that  marked  his  whole 
career.  He  was  preaching  in  West  Virginia  when  he 
received  from  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  an  appointment  to  Japan.  He 
traveled  day  and  night  covering  the  last  fifty  miles 
on  foot,  that  he  might  reach  Pittsburgh  in  time  for  the 
meeting  of  Presbytery  that  was  to  ordain  him.  The 
voyage  in  a  clipper  ship,  via  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
occupied  five  months.  On  the  seventeenth  of  May, 
1863,  he  reached  Yokohama,  and  found  there  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Hepburn  and  six  other  missionaries,  prayerfully 
laying  plans  for  the  evangelization  of  the  Empire. 
They  were  still  exploring  the  uncharted  sea  of  the 
language.  Only  a  beginning  had  been  made  at  the 
translation  of  the  Bible,  and  not  a  single  convert  had 
yet  been  baptized.  With  the  Meiji  Revolution  and 
the  establishment  of  the  capital  at  Tokyo,  new  tides 
of  life  and  thought  swept  over  the  land  and 
Christianity  was  a  subject  toward  which  many  minds 
turned  a  welcoming  inquiry.  In  1869  Dr.  Thompson 
removed  to  Tokyo.  In  1871  he  was  invited  to  take 
charge  of  a  party  of  young  samurai  sent  out  by  the 
Government  to  study  political  and  military  affairs  in 
America  and  Europe.  From  them  he  gained  such  a 
knowledge  of  their  intellectual  attitude,  their  hopes 
and  ambitions,  as  hastened  his  sympathetic  adjust- 
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ment  to  Japanese  conditions.  On  his  return  to  Tokyo 
he  found  the  swing  of  a  great  movement  perceptible. 
Here  and  there  was  a  baptism.  The  first  church  was 
organized  in  Yokohama  in  1872,  and  from  that  time 
the  advance  was  more  rapid.  In  1873  the  first  Pro¬ 
testant  Church  was  organized  in  Tokyo  with  Dr. 
Thompson  as  pastor.  In  1874  Dr.  Thompson 
married  Miss  Mary  Parke,  a  missionary  of  his  own 
Board,  and  their  home  at  once  became  a  centre  of 
Christian  hospitality. 

It  iwas  great  fundamental  principles  of  Christ’s 
teachings  that  these  early  missionaries  preached  and 
that  the  converts  eagerly  received.  The  missionaries 
hoped  to  gather  all  into  one  church,  but  the  Boards 
that  sent  them  out  saw  difficulties  in  the  way.  While 
the  question  was  pending  Dr.  Thompson  accepted  a 
position  in  the  American  Legation  but  his  heart  was 
in  the  Christian  work,  so  rapidly  expanding.  Eight¬ 
een  preaching-places  had  been  opened  in  private 
residences.  A  large  preaching  hall  was  next  rented 
in  Asakusa.  There  were  baptisms  every  month  now, 
material  for  new  churches.  Dr.  Thompson  once 
more  devoted  his  whole  time  to  missionary  work  and 
took  an  eager  share  in  the  work  opening  north  ot 
Tokyo  and  across  the  Bay.  In  1884  Dr.  Thompson 
and  Dr.  Verbeck  visited  Tosa,  and  the  organization 
of  a  strong,  self-propagating  church  was  the  result. 

In  later  years  he  made  two  trips  to  the  Hokkai¬ 
do,  and  visited  most  of  the  large  cities  of  japan, 
preaching  wherever  he  went,  in  his  own  quiet 
reasoned  style,  the  Gospel  of  Glad  Tidings. 

As  vigourous  Japanese  churches  multiplied,  and 
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the  Japanese  ministry  was  able  to  plan  and  execute 
large  things  in  the  way  of  evangelistic  and  educa¬ 
tional  work,  we  see  Dr.  Thompson  modestly  seeking 
quieter  lines,  but  never  did  his  zeal  or  energy  flag. 
To  the  end  of  his  life,  he  pursued  his  own  studies,  put 
forth  occasional  books  and  pamphlets,  took  charge 
of  preaching-places  in  city  and  country,  was  instant 
in  -visiting  the  sick  and  comforting  the  afflicted. 
Many  went  to  him  for  help  and  counsel.  In  his  own 
home  he  welcomed  all  comers.  It  was  there  that 
the  finer  .traits  of  his  character  were  apparent — a 
delicate  sense  of  humour,  the  culture  of  world- wide 
study,  a  sympathy  as  sensitive  as  it  was  sincere,  a 
loyalty  both  to  friends  and  to  convictions,  were  all 
brightened  by  his  unfeigned  delight  in  sharing  the 
comforts  of  his  perfectly  ordered  home  with  guests 
of  every  rank  and  race.  One  missionary  who  had 
the  entree  there  for  years  records  that  her  host  was 
the  gentlest  saint  she  ever  knew,  f  or  though  he  never 
hesitated  to  scorn  a  meanness  or  denounce  a  wrong, 
she  cannot  recall  that  he  ever  spoke  of  any  one  in 
any  tone  but  that  of  kindness. 

He  appreciated  the  honour  shown  him  on  the 
occasion  of  the  completion  of  fifty  years  of  mission 
work,  and  the  burst  of  affectionate  greeting  that 
filled  his  last  birthday — his  eightieth — with  showers 
of  friendly  messages.  He  knew  then,  that  he  had 
almost  finished  his  course.  It  was  hardly  an  illness, 
rather  the  gradual  failing  of  vital  force  that  brought 
the  peaceful  end.  Through  these  last  days,  he  knew 
no  depression,  no  fear  for  himself,  or  others,  or  the 
Church  ;  but  left  with  those  who  ministered  to  him 
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the  assurance  of  a  “  constant  joy  ”  which  was 
“  in  Christ  Jesus.” 


THE  PASSING  OF  DAVID  THOMPSON 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
on  Monday  it  was  intimated  that  tidings  had  been 
received  from  Japan  of  the  death  in  Tokyo  on  Octo¬ 
ber  29th  of  the  Rev.  David  Thompson,  D.D.  Dr.  Speer 
had  prepared  a  minute  on  this  great  man’s  ministry 
and  Dr.  Jowett  was  so  impressed  with  it  that  he 
asked  permission  to  print  it  in  the  calendar.  He 
hopes  every  member  of  the  congregation  will  read  it, 
and  in  the  light  of  such  a  splendid  life  let  us  again 
examine  ourselves  as  to  how  much  we  are  doing  for 
the  cause  of  Christ’s  kingdom. 

“  Dr.  Thompson  was  born  in  Harrison  County, 
Ohio,  September  21,  1835  ;  was  graduated  at  Frank¬ 
lin  College,  Ohio,  September  8,  1859,  and  at  the 
Western  Theological  Seminary  April  16,  1862.  He 
sailed  for  Japan  on  a  clipper  ship  of  1,200  tons 
burden  on  November  30,  1862,  reaching  the  field  May 
17,  1863.  In  his  fifty-two  years  of  missionary 
service  he  returned  only  four  times  to  the  United 
States.  He  was  one  who  gave  himself  absolutely  to 
his  work,  and  he  regretted  and  sought  to  avoid  all 
that  might  interrupt  in  it. 

“  Dr.  Thompson  was  the  first  ordained  missionary 
of  our  Church  to  be  sent  to  Japan  ;  Dr.  Hepburn, 
who  preceded  him,  being  a  physician.  There  was  not 
a  Protestant  church  member  in  Japan  when  he  landed, 
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and  it  was  six  years  before  he  baptized  anyone. 
There  were  two  great  problems  before  the 
missionaries.  The  first  was  how  to  secure  the 
abrogation  of  the  still  existing  laws  prohibiting 
Christianity.  The  second  was  how  to  organize  the 
new  Christian  Church  in  Japan.  Under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Dr.  S.  R.  Brown,  appeals  were  made  to  Japan 
and  to  the  Christian  world  in  behalf  of  religious 
freedom,  and  Dr.  Thompson  carried  these  on  his  first 
return  home  to  influential  people  in  England,  and  to 
Prince  Bismarck  in  Berlin.  Very  soon  the  edicts 
against  Christianity  were  removed,  and  in  due  time 
Japan  of  her  own  accord  granted  full  religious  liberty. 
With  regard  to  the  church,  the  Presbyterian  and  Re¬ 
formed  missionaries  were  agreed  in  the  conviction 
that  they  should  found  but  one  body,  and  they 
pursued  this  course  even  in  the  face  of  some  opposi¬ 
tion,  with  results  which  have  unmistakably  proved 
that  they  were  guided  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  No 
man  was  more  gentle  and  unobtrusive  than  Dr. 
Thompson,  but  at  the  same  time  no  one  was  more 
steadfast  and  unmovable  in  loyalty  to  what  he 
believed  to  be  right,  and  he  was  ready  to  make  any 
sacrifice  and  even  to  support  himself  in  missionary 
service  before  he  would  yield  the  principle  of  Christian 
union.  The  first  two  churches  founded  in  Japan, 
accordingly,  one  by  Mr.  Ballagh  in  Yokohama,  and 
one  by  Dr.  Thompson  in  Tokyo,  were  union  churches. 
For  a  time  Dr.  Thompson  taught  in  government 
schools  and  for  a  long  period  was  interpreter  in  the 
United  States  Legation  while  at  the  same  time  carry¬ 
ing  on  his  missionary  work.  He  was  a  good  scholar, 
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an  excellent  speaker  of  Japanese,  a  wise  missionary 
counsellor,  an  earnest  preacher  and  a  man  of  absolute 
fidelity  of  character.  His  modesty  and  simplicity,  his 
love  of  the  people,  his  pure  devotion,  his  patient 
enduringness,  his  prayerfulness,  his  integrity,  all  the 
fine  qualities  of  his  elevated  Christian  character, 
made  him  a  man  trusted  and  beloved.  In  the  Shin 
Sakai  church  which  he  founded,  scores  of  Japanese 
men  and  women  joined  with  the  foreign  community 
in  testifying  to  their  grateful  memory  of  one  who 
loved  God  and  Truth  above  all  things,  who  served 
two  generations  by  the  will  of  God,  and  has  now 
entered  into  rest. 

“  Dr.  Thompson’s  life  covered  the  whole  history 
of  modem  Japan,  of  the  development  of  missions, 
and  of  the  awakening  of  the  Far  East.  When  he 
went  out  to  Japan  his  ship  passed  up  from  Java  to 
Shanghai  through  the  Sulu  Sea  and  by  Manila.  The 
Philippine  Islands  were  a  sealed  land  then,  and  on  a 
recent  anniversary  occasion  Dr.  Thompson  recalled 
remarks  which  had  been  made  on  the  ship  with 
regard  to  the  folly  and  impossibility  of  ever  attempt¬ 
ing  missionary  work  in  these  islands.  The  Tai  Ping 
rebellion  was  spreading  its  chaos  over  Central  China. 
In  Japan  the  Shogunate  was  still  in  power.  Dr. 
Thompson  saw  the  old  conditions  in  all  these  lands 
pass  away.  He  lived  through  the  whole  of  the  Meiji 
era  in  Japan,  and  saw  the  Taisho  era  begin,  and 
passed  away  on  the  eve  of  the  coronation  of  the  new 
Emperor.  When  he  came  to  Japan,  as  he  said, 
*  There  was  no  Japanese  Church,  no  Bible  translated, 
no  preaching,  no  converts  baptized,  nor  any  prospects 
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of  any  being  made  soon,  for  the  published  edicts 
against  Christianity  were  everywhere  displayed  and 
the  people  were  all  hostile,  indifferent  or  afraid/ 
The  northern  boundary  of  Japan  was  indefinite  and 
Korea  was  a  sealed  nation.  Now  all  that  world  is 
passed  away  and  before  he  died,  Dr.  Thompson  saw 
the  ear  and  the  full  corn  in  the  ear  following  the  seed 
and  then  the  blade  of  these  early  days,  which  called 
for  such  men  of  faith  and  love  as  he  and  those  with 
whom  he  labored  that  we  might  enter  into  their 
labors. 

“  One  of  Dr.  Thompson’s  last  words  to  his  wife 
was  a  request  that  certain  reports  regarding  the 
preaching  places  and  the  Japanese  preachers  should 
be  made  to  the  Board,  ‘  Say  that  the  work  is  doing 
well  ’  were  his  instructions,  ‘  and  that  the  ministers 
are  earnest  and  growing  men,  but  do  not  say  it  in  a 
boastful  way/  These  last  words  were  illustrative  of 
the  spirit  of  his  whole  life.  But  those  who  look  back 
upon  his  long  and  worthy  career  are  justified,  if  not 
in  boasting  of  his  life  in  God,  nevertheless  in  praising 
God  for  it  and  in  it,  and  in  exalting  before  the  Church 
its  spirit  of  fidelity  and  truth.” 
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